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The pandemic has seriously 
disrupted the global aluminum 
can supply chain. 
BYVERONICAIRWIN 


HOMEIMPROVEMENT 


An Association of Bay Area 
Governments meeting paves the 
way for alot more housing. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


TOTALLY TRASHED 


Inthe coming year, San Franciscans 
will encounter a new squad of public 
health defenders on the streets. 
BYJESSICASILBER 
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This Valentine's Day, plan ahead 
and shop local. 
BY GRACEZ.LI 


OFF THE HOOK 


On his way out the door, at least he 
did a few good things. 
BY ZACK RUSKIN 
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Shaun Durkan of Weekend gets sober. 
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T’S SIMPLE, REALLY. As part 
of the sixth RHNA cycle, the 
HCD gave a housing allocation 
to the MTC, which worked with 
the HMC to create a growth blue- 
print for ABAG — and the new- 
ly-strengthened HAA means said 
housing could actually get built. 
Sorry... Did we lose you there? 
For all the non-housing wonks 
in the audience, here’s a transla- 
tion: The cities and counties of the 
Bay Area must change their zoning 
laws to allow for the construction 
of 441,000 new homes between 
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2023 and 2031. A Thursday night 
vote by the Association of Bay 
Area Governments (ABAG) made 
that result all but certain, although 
there will be some continued de- 
bate about where in the Bay Area 
all of those homes should go. 

The Regional Housing Needs 
Allocation (RHNA), a recurring, 
bone-dry planning process, has 
quietly become the front line of 
the Bay Area’s housing wars. Its 
hyper-bureaucratic nature and 
its longtime horizons, make it 
more difficult to understand than 
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The multi-county Association of Bay Area Governments is calling for alot more local housing. 


Bay Area Takes Step Toward 
Major Housing Growth 















BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


high-profile housing production 
efforts like Sen. Scott Wiener’s SB 
50, or the more modest housing 
production package that failed in 
the legislature last year. But over 
time, the RHNA process could be 
just as transformative as SB 50, 
thanks to a law Wiener shepherd- 
ed through the legislature in 2018 
with little fanfare. Far from being 
the “Sisyphus of housing legisla- 
tion,’ as he was recently described 
in CityLab, Wiener and his allies 
in the YIMBY movement are 
starting to look more like Zeus, 
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raining policy lightning bolts on 
expensive coastal cities from their 
perch in the state capitol. 


RHNA GROWS TEETH 


RHNA (pronounced ree-na), also 
known as the Housing Element, 

is the main lever the state govern- 
ment has to push cities to build 
enough housing to keep up with 
job and population growth. In 
eight-year cycles, the department 
of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment (HCD) allocates a certain 
number of homes to each major 
metropolitan area in California, 
organized into four affordability 
levels: very low income, low in- 
come, moderate income, and above 
moderate income. 

Each metropolitan area has 
their own planning organization 
— in the nine-county Bay Area, 
it’s the Association of Bay Area 
Governments (ABAG) working 
with planners from the Metro- 
politan Transportation Commis- 
sion (MTC) — that distributes 
the state’s housing allocation 
among the cities and counties in 
the region. 

But this cycle was different, 
thanks to SB 828, the 2018 law 
Wiener masterminded. The law 
beefs up the methodology used to 
determine each region's housing 
allocation, accounting for previous 
under-production of housing, as 
well as areas where home pric- 
es are rising faster than wages, 
among other considerations. The 
result is that the upcoming cycle’s 
RHNA allocations are multiple 
times larger than the current cy- 
cle, which spans 2014-2022. The 
Southern California Association 
of Governments’ (SCAG) housing 
allocation more than tripled from 
about 400 thousand to about 1.3 
million. ABAG’s allocation merely 
doubled, from 187,990 homes to 
441,176. 

Of the Bay Area’s allocation, 26 
percent of new homes must be 
for very low income households, 
15 percent for low income, 17 
percent for moderate income, 
and 42 percent for above moder- 
ate income. 


PLAN ADOPTED 


Since that allocation came down 
from the state in June, planners at 
the MTC have been working on dis- 
tributing those planned new homes 
among cities and counties. In Oc- 
tober, planners added an “equity 
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Increase in new homes each Bay Area city must plan for over the course of the 2023-2031 RHNAcycle, 
and percentage increase in households, left. 


adjustment” to the methodology 
intended to combat racial and eco- 
nomic segregation, combined with 
their existing mandate to plan for 
housing near jobs and transit. 

On Thursday, that plan was “ad- 
opted” by the ABAG board, which is 
led by Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arre- 
guin, and includes elected officials 
from around the region, including 
San Francisco Supervisors Rafael 
Mandelman and Gordon Mar, by a 
vote of 29 to 1, with 3 abstentions. 
Before it is officially certified, the 
plan will be reviewed by the state, 
and individual cities will be allowed 
to appeal their allocations. 

So here’s what the latest, not 
quite final, RHNA maps look like: 

San Francisco needs to plan for 
a 22 percent increase in house- 
holds, or 82 thousand more units, 
between 2023 and 2031. That’s 
up from an allocation of about 29 
thousand homes during the 2014- 
22 cycle. 

Other Bay Area cities slated to 
see significant household growth 
include Emeryville, Millbrae, 
Colma, Brisbane, Mountain View, 
Santa Clara, and Milpitas. How- 
ever, the most dramatic changes 
could come in smaller, wealthier 
bedroom communities on the leafy 
fringes of major cities, many of 
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them in Marin and Contra Cos- 
ta counties. These communities 
were used to getting paltry RHNA 
allocations. Marin’s allocation of 
14,285 is 21 times higher than the 
previous RHNA cycle. 

Not only were many wealthy, 
politically powerful suburbs 
able to get away with minuscule 
housing goals from the state (last 
cycle, Beverly Hills’ allocation 
was 46, this time around it’s over 
3,000), cities frequently refused 
to provide permits for homes the 
state said they were required to 
produce. No longer. 

In September, the state released 
a memo outlining the effect of 
several recent laws including 
Wiener’s SB 35 and East Bay’s 
Sen. Nancy Skinner’s SB 167, 
that strengthen the decades 
old Housing Accountability Act 
(HAA). These laws will make it 
much harder for city governments 
to reject housing projects that 
comply with zoning — zoning 
that must be changed to allow 
for the amount of housing set 
forth in each jurisdiction’s RHNA 
allocation. Legal watchdog groups 
like CaRLa and YIMBY Law have 
emerged to make sure that cities 
follow these laws. Gov. Newsom’s 
most recent budget proposal in- 


cludes $4.3 million for a Housing 
Accountability Unit to do much 
the same thing. 

All that is to say that even 
though there is no guarantee that 
all 441,000 homes in this RHNA 
allocation will get built — they 
probably won't — there are mea- 
sures in place to ensure every city 
does its best to try. 


AFFORDABILITY 
While RHNA receives little media 
attention, these changes have not 
been without controversy among 
those in the know. 

Many leaders and planners in 
suburbs that have seen virtually no 
new housing construction in de- 
cades are not thrilled about what 
lies ahead. In practice, abiding by 
RHNA will require cities to make 
zoning changes similar to those 
proposed by state laws like Wie- 
ner’s SB 50. Except this way, local 
officials, not Wiener, will be poised 
to take the heat from change- 
averse residents. 

This is the case in San Francisco, 
too. Short of allowing a couple 
dozen Salesforce-tower sized 
apartment buildings, it’s hard to 
imagine how the city can meet its 
RHNA goals without upzoning 
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single family areas. If the hoopla 
following Heather Knight’s latest 
Chronicle column on this exact 
issue is any indication, that will be 
a politically fraught process. 

At the Thursday meeting, many 
voiced concern that these hous- 
ing goals would be impossible to 
achieve in the allotted time frame. 
Mayor Pat Eklund of Novato, the 
sole ABAG board member to vote 
no, brought up a controversial 
study by the Embarcadero Insti- 
tute that questions the RHNA 
methodology and suggests the 
state is asking the Bay Area to 
produce far more homes than it 
needs. Many urban planning aca- 
demics dispute the Embarcadero 
Institute's data. 

There are also concerns about 
the impacts that so much housing 
development could have on low 
income communities of color, es- 
pecially in the Bay Area’s big cities. 
During public comment, Peter 
Papadopoulos with the Mission 
Economic Development Agency 
said, “This proposal will flood S.F. 
and other urban core communities 
with additional market rate hous- 
ing burden, on top of preexisting 
harms already endured... This 
proposal currently doesn’t go past 
tinkering around the edges of eq- 
uity and will have grave, harmful 
impacts if left unchanged.” (The 
Supervisors have the power to de- 
termine where new housing in the 
city is allowed to be built, whether 
in gentrifying or wealthy areas.) 

San Francisco has historically 
met its RHNA goals for above 
moderate income housing pro- 
duction, while falling short in the 
other categories, especially mod- 
erate income, since there are more 
subsidies available for building 
low-income housing. However, the 
city’s RHNA goals in all income 
categories for the forthcoming cy- 
cle are now much higher. 

Fernando Marti of the Council 
of Community Housing Organi- 
zations, another group that has 
historically been skeptical of in- 
creased market rate development 
in San Francisco, struck a different 
tone. “It is not perfect,” Marti said 
of the RHNA housing allocations 
with the equity adjustment, but 
“this is a baseline to begin to sup- 
port racial and social equity across 
the region.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 





Front-line healthcare f= 
staffers heroism 


Allthings considered, our frontline workers have been crushingit. 


We're Crushing It 


T HE NAYSAYERS WILL make their snide remarks: Now that Joe Biden 






is in the White House — or, more locally, now that Gov. Gavin Newsom 
is feeling the heat of a recall effort — COVID-19 has magically ended! 

I get the cynicism, but I have a different take. 

Yes, the media was hard on Old No. 45. How exactly were we supposed 
to treat a man that claimed the highest office in the land while spouting 
racist conspiracy theories, bragging about his ability to get away with 
sexual assault, and insisting on spraypainting his face? How were we 
supposed to deal with a sitting president who openly admired despots, 
regularly told both profane and pointless lies, and regularly did both in 
ALL CAPS tweets? 

Our hands were tied, America. Our hands were tied. 

As for Newsom, my feelings are a bit more complicated. Our isn’t seen 
as some holier-than-thou coastal liberal elite for no reason. To under- 
stand that perception we need look no further than his lobbyist-funded 
excursion to The French Laundry late last year. 

But Newsom is human. So are the people around him. And, lo and be- 
hold, when presented with the immense challenge of a once-in-a-century 
pandemic, Newsom, and the people around him, made some honest mis- 
takes. They waffled. They fucked up. 

I don’t interpret Newsom’s latest dialing back of statewide restrictions 
as some political calculation — not entirely, at any rate. Remember, we 
now have a vaccine for this deadly virus. Furthermore, nearly a year into 
this pandemic, public health officials — all of us, really — are starting to 
truly get a handle on what is dangerous and what isn’t. The latest decree 
from the governor's office is merely a reflection of what we know at this 
juncture in time. 

And what do we know now? We know that as we approach the one- 
year anniversary of San Francisco’s late-March lockdown, we have seen 
some truly horrific scenes. We've watched friends and family become sick 
and die. We've wondered if we were next. We’ve stood by, feeling help- 
less, as our favorite local businesses have closed for good. 

But we've also persevered. We've continued getting out of bed and go- 
ing to work in the face of crippling anxiety and genuine fear for life and 
limb: I’m looking at you, frontline workers and healthcare professionals. 
You have shown us all what it means to serve. 

So, what am I getting at, exactly? I think what I’m trying to say is that 
we are crushing it, all things considered. 

Speaking of... be sure to check out this week’s cover story (and pod- 
cast) by Veronica Irwin (page 8), which explores how the pandemic has 
disrupted the global aluminum can supply chain, and what it has meant 
for local brewers. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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Can New TrashCans CleanUp S.E Streets? 





N THE COMING year, San 

Franciscans will encounter a 

new squad of public health 

defenders on the streets. One 
is tall and slender. Another has a 
curvy hourglass figure. You might 
admire one’s snorkel-shaped 
throat, or another’s quarter-inch 
metal fins. 

They're meant to be approach- 
able. 

Slim Silhouette, Soft Square, 
and Salt & Pepper are their names, 
and they’re the top contenders for 
San Francisco’s new public trash 
can. After a tryout period, the 
Department of Public Works will 
deploy one of these designs — ora 
remixed version with the best fea- 
tures of all three — replacing the 
green receptacles currently seen on 
city streets. 

With national attention fixated 
on the science of vaccine develop- 
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ment and the logistical challenges 
of dose distribution, it is easy to 
overlook the street-level public 
health consequences of a dysfunc- 
tional waste management system. 
But everything from the design 
of trash bins, to peoples’ interac- 
tions with them, to the question 
of whether they should be on the 
streets at all, plays a role in com- 
munity health. 


TOTALLY TRASHED 


San Francisco has a reputation 

for dirty streets. In 2018, an NBC 
Bay Area survey of downtown 
concluded that there was “trash on 
every block.” In 2019, 57 percent 
of respondents to the Office of the 
Controller’s most recent City Sur- 
vey said that the streets had be- 
come dirtier in the prior two years. 
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er problem. BYJESSICA SILBER 


And that was all before 
COVID-19 introduced disposable 
personal protective equipment to 
the masses. Crumpled face masks 
and used gloves are now ubiqui- 
tous among the battered boxes and 
broken furniture that residents 
regularly see piled against the 
city’s exhausted green trash cans. 

The rollout of three new proto- 
type cans is a good time for the 
Department of Public Works to 
ask what, if any, public health out- 
comes they are looking to achieve, 
says Dr. Lee Riley, head of the 
Division of Infectious Disease and 
Vaccinology in the School of Public 
Health at UC Berkeley. 

In 2018, Riley spoke to NBC 
Bay Area for their report on street 
cleanliness, unfavorably com- 
paring street contamination in 
San Francisco to less-resourced 
communities in Brazil, Kenya, and 
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India, where he had completed 
research. 

“In those communities, I’m al- 
ways struck that they’re relatively 
clean,” he says, whereas in San 
Francisco, “You have one of the 
richest cities in the world, and 
yet you have parts of it where the 
cleanliness is worse, or at the same 
level, as some of the urban slums 
of the world.” 

A trash can alone won't solve 
underlying social issues that lead 
to garbage-strewn streets. They 
can't address housing insecuri- 
ty or unhoused people’s lack of 
ownership over the environment 
in which they live — two of the 
reasons Riley suspects some neigh- 
borhoods have excess trash. 

You can't generalize, he ac- 
knowledges. Not all neighbor- 
hoods in San Francisco deal with 
poor street cleanliness at the same 
level. But he also points out that 
garbage issues aren't restricted to 
just one place: “Even in the nicest 
neighborhoods, people dump trash 
next to the trash cans.” 


BROKEN BINS 


There are now more than 3,000 
green city trash cans on San Fran- 
cisco streets, says Beth Ruben- 
stein, Deputy Director of Policy 
and Communications for San 
Francisco’s Department of 
Public Works. But a re- 
design has been in the 
works for a few years, 
because the cans have 
a major problem. 

“They’re not street- 
worthy, as it turns out,” 
she says. 

The locks and hinges 
break through usage 
and vandalism. They 
attract illegal dumping. 
And their wide mouths 
make it easy for people 
to reach in and sift 
through the can, which 
can result in a can’s 
contents spilling out 
onto the street. 

“Rummaging is a 
problem,” says Ruben- 
stein. “It’s not safe for the people 
rummaging, and it’s not safe for 
the people on the sidewalk.” 


SF Public Works 
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These days, those insides often 
include PPE that could have been 
covering someone's nose and 
mouth moments before. The good 
news is that on its own, a single 
mask on the ground is probably 
not going to infect passersby with 
the novel coronavirus. “I can’t 
think of these inanimate objects 
as being a major source for the 
COVID virus,” Riley says. “I don’t 
know of any evidence of transmis- 
sion of COVID from inanimate 
objects, from trash, or PPE.” 

Risk to the community lies in 
the volume. In a blog post encour- 
aging reusable masks, the San 
Francisco Department of the Envi- 
ronment cited a study suggesting 
that if the U.S. matched Wuhan’s 
medical waste output during its 
COVID-19 peak, our country could 
produce a year’s worth of medical 
waste — five million tons — in 
two months. 

The repercussions of excess 
waste are widespread in the Bay 
Area. The San Francisco Public 
Utilities Commission warns that 
littler clogs basins and storm 
drains, resulting in “neighborhood 
flooding and pollution of our 
waterways. And the California 
Coastal Commission says that 80 
percent of the blame for ocean 
pollution comes from land-based 
sources: litter, industrial discharge, 

and “garbage management 
(ill-fitting trash can 
lids, etc.).” 
, That’s why func- 
/ tionality matters. A 
good design helps 
keep the lid on trash 
in all neighborhoods 


at once. 


DESIGN OVER 
DETRITUS 


The Department of 
Public Works tasked 
the Institute for Cre- 
ative Integration, an 
Oakland industrial de- 
sign firm, with creat- 
ing options that were 
rummage-resistant, 
discouraged dumping, and were 
easy for both the public and trash 
collection staff to handle. “Slim Sil- 
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houette” and “Salt & Pepper” both 
have chute or snorkel openings 
to prevent people from reaching 
deep inside the can. “Soft Square” 
resembles the Bigbelly 
cans that the city — 
in partnership with 
community benefit 
district organizations 
— purchased for 
some neighborhoods. 
It’s a mailbox-style 
concept that prevents 
rummaging, but may 
be a magnet for graf- 
fiti, Rubenstein says. 
But a lesson that 
the U.S. has learned 
with great difficulty 
during the pandemic 
is that individual be- 
haviors affect entire 
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comes to health. Even 
with a perfect design, 
people need to interact 
effectively with trash cans, or 
they won't work. 

In a counterintuitive example 
of how one of the world’s largest 
cities managed to beat litter, Riley 
points to Japan’s capital. 

“If you go to Tokyo, you don’t 
see trash cans anywhere,’ he says. 
“And yet it’s one of the cleanest 
cities in the world.” 

In 1995, cities in 
Japan removed 
many public trash 
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Shinrikyo dooms- 
day cult released 
deadly sarin gas 
inside the Tokyo 
Metro. The attacks 
killed 13 people, 
and trash recepta- 
cles represented a 
possible security 
risk. While 26 years 
have passed since 
the attacks, the cans 
never returned in 
large numbers. The 
cultural norm is to carry 
your trash with you un- 
til you can dispose of it, 
says Riley. 

“The complete absence of cans 
actually forces people to behave 
better and take care of their trash 
themselves,” he says. “To litter is 
really so anti-social, and you'd be 
ostracized.” 

Rubenstein is familiar with 
Tokyo’s approach. But she and 
Riley are both skeptical that this 
cultural shift could occur in San 
Francisco. In fact, the city already 
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The ‘Slim Silhouette.’ 


The ‘Soft Square.’ 


attempted this in 2007, Ruben- 
stein says, when then-Mayor 
Gavin Newsom was interested in 
that exact idea. 

“We removed, I 
think, several hun- 
dred public cans 
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about 10 percent 
of the cans on the 
street — just to see 
if it would deter bad 
behavior,” she says. 
However, she con- 
tinues, “It’s a little 
bit like, ‘If we remove 
benches, people won't 
be unhoused.’ At 
least for our culture, 
it doesn’t necessarily 
work.” 
At any rate, the 
backlash from business- 
es and the Board of 
Supervisors was imme- 
diate. The trash cans 
returned. Now it’s time to improve 
on what we've got. 


TRIAL RUN 


Trash can boot camp is the next 
step. Within four to six months, 
Rubenstein hopes, Public Works 
will place fifteen cans — five of 
each prototype — stra- 
tegically throughout 
, the city. Then it’s up 


iam to residents, visitors, 


and the elements to 

do their worst. Data 
collected by Public 
Works, with input 
from the Controller's 
office, will determine 
how the prototypes 
are performing. 

Rubenstein ac- 
knowledges that 
even the best trash 
can won't solve every 
problem. But ina 
time when sanitation, 
disease, and pollution 
are top of mind, every foot 
soldier in the fight for pub- 
lic health matters. Ruben- 
stein will consider the effort a suc- 
cess if the new cans prove durable, 
easy to service, hard to vandalize, 
and appealing. Meaning, she says, 
that “residents and visitors find it 
attractive and easy to use... and it 
doesn’t gross them out.” 


Jessica Silber is a contributing writer. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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Can Down 


A disruption to the global aluminum can supply chain has the San Francisco 
craft brew industry scrambling to keep up with demand. BY VERONICA IRWIN 


F YOU LIVE in the Bay Area, 
you re probably familiar with 
the signature printed alumi- 
num Fort Point can. Decorated 
with playful colors like pastel blue 
or bright orange, the geometric 
line-designed cans are synony- 
mous with the San Francisco beer. 
Lately, however, some of those 
cans have been looking a little 
different. Whereas the design was 
once always printed directly on 
the aluminum, many Fort Point 
purchases now arrive in a can 
fitted with a decorated sticker. It 
wasn't an aesthetic or cost-cutting 
decision — in fact, stickered alu- 
minum cans are much more expen- 
sive than the printed variety, and 
the switch cost the brewery close 
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to half a million dollars in 2020. 
Rather, Fort Point was forced to 
sticker their cans on account of a 
worldwide aluminum can shortage. 
“T think the last thing that we 
would compromise is the liquid — 
but the package design is part of 
the product, and we feel like we’re 
compromising the overall finished 
product,” says Justin Catalana, 
founder of the Fort Point Beer 
Company. “There’s an enormous 
deficit on printed cans this year, 


and also just aluminum in general.” 


With communal dining mostly 
off limits due to the pandemic, 
breweries pivoted from selling 
kegs to restaurants to selling 
canned beer directly to consumers. 
In the San Francisco Bay Area, 


where shutdown orders have been 
particularly stringent, breweries 
who spoke with SF Weekly said 
cans now make up nearly 90-95% 
of sales. Yet, as breweries all made 
the same switch nationwide, alu- 
minum cans quickly became diffi- 
cult to come by. Can suppliers have 
delayed deliveries, rationed sup- 
plies, and raised prices in response 
to the spike in demand. 

But the problem isn’t only due 
to the sudden increased demand 
for portable beverages during 
COVID-19. Supply chain inefficien- 
cies and national drinking trends 
also played a role in the global alu- 
minum deficit. That’s left the beer 
industry, already hemmed-in by 
narrow profit margins, scrambling. 
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SUPPLY & DEMAND 


The aluminum supply chain is 
complex. 

For starters, aluminum is one 
of the most recyclable materials 
around: According to the Alumi- 
num Association, nearly 75% of 
all U.S.-made aluminum is still in 
circulation today. As of 2019, the 
average aluminum can was made 
of 73% recycled material. Most 
aluminum cans are made cheaper 
by reducing the amount of virgin 
aluminum required to make them. 

Used aluminum cans generally 
go from a recycling facility to a 
smelter where they are blended 
with other inputs to make an alu- 
minum alloy. Non-recycled inputs 
for aluminum like Bauxite Ore 
must be mined. Then they go to 
a manufacturer, and often then 
through several middle men who 
aggregate demand from smaller 
breweries before ordering from 
the main two American suppliers, 
Crown and Ball. Any disruption 
along this lengthy supply chain 
can cause hiccups, and there’s been 
endless disruptions in the last 
several months both related and 
unrelated to COVID-19. 

Tariffs on foreign aluminum, 
for example, which the Trump ad- 
ministration imposed and lifted in 
a boomerang fashion throughout 
2020, made it difficult for many 
aluminum product manufacturers 
to depend on a consistent price or 
supply for raw materials. 

Demand on aluminum cans has 
increased in recent years as well. 
Hard seltzers in particular became 
a huge hit towards the end of 2019 
and into 2020. Research from the 
International Wines and Spirits 
Record (IWSR) found that over 
half of American alcohol consum- 
ers were drinking at least one hard 
seltzer a week in 2020, and expect 
seltzers, which currently make up 
a 0.8% share of the American mar- 
ket, to near 2% by 2023. Behind 
seltzers, canned wine and canned 
cocktails also became more pop- 
ular in the months leading up to 
and during the pandemic. 

“Coming into 2020, our expec- 
tation was that the wine busi- 
ness was going to continue in its 
growth, but that beer was kind of 
staying flat,” says Jenn Coyle, CEO 
of the Can Van, a mobile canning 
service that assists a number of 
craft beverage makers throughout 
Northern California. “In March, all 
of a sudden everything shut down 
and it flipped.” 
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Last comes a plethora of diverse 
recycling issues nationwide that 
have left manufacturers with less 
recycled materials to work with. In 
California, hundreds of redemp- 
tion centers have closed in recent 
years, leaving Californians with 
few places to redeem the five to 
10 cent California Refund Value 
(CRV) of the bottles & cans they 
buy. RePlanet, California’s largest 
recycling center business, closed 
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all 284 of its centers in August of 
2019. After the pandemic, only 
one redemption center remains in 
San Francisco: Recology, the com- 
pany managing the vast majority 
of the city’s recycling. 

“People need that source of 
income and it’s not available,” 
says Hilary Near, a Commercial 
Zero Waste Coordinator for S.F. 
Environment. She notes that San 
Franciscans can look forward toa 





mobile CRV vending program soon 
as funded through a grant from the 
beverage container pilot program. 

Meanwhile, the reduction in 
redemption centers means the 
incentive for people to recycle has 
decreased, and that less recycled 
aluminum is ultimately available for 
manufacturers. Virgin aluminum is 
significantly more expensive mainly 
due to the high amount of energy 
required to produce it. 
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BREAKING THE CHAIN 


All of these factors put pressure on 
the aluminum supply chain before 
the pandemic hit. But, as is the 
case with most aspects of Ameri- 
can life, the pandemic exacerbated 
weaknesses in the supply chain to 
a breaking point. 

Recycling, for example, which 
was already on a decline, has de- 
creased significantly during the 
pandemic. Though recycling at res- 
idential properties has significant- 
ly increased, it’s outweighed by the 
decrease in recycled material from 
commercial properties that have 
halted business. Robert Reed, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager at Recology 
San Francisco, told the Weekly that 
waste at residential facilities had 
increased by five tons, but that to- 
tal waste from commercial proper- 
ties had decreased by a total of 10 
tons since March. Hilary Near says 
this has resulted in about a 20% 
overall decrease in waste collected 
by Recology. 

The pandemic has also required 
many operators along the supply 
chain to reduce and socially dis- 
tance staff, slowing aluminum 
can production. According to a 
survey by the National Association 
of Manufacturers (NAM), 53% 
expected their own operations 
to be impacted by the pandemic, 
and PWC adds that even metal 
manufacturers that don't have to 
shift their own operations may be 
affected by the operational capac- 
ity of players they interact with 
along the supply chain. According 
to the NAM survey, 35.5% of man- 
ufacturers expected supply chain 
disruptions due to COVID-19. 

Breweries themselves might be 
less impacted by social distanc- 
ing measures. Canning doesn't 
require more than a lean crew, 
and workers are generally spread 
more than six feet along a canning 
line. “These types of activities lend 
themselves well to social distance 
anyways, even pre-pandemic,” says 
Ryan Nosek, one of the co-found- 
ers of Ghost Town Brewing. How- 
ever, that doesn’t mean they’ve 
been untouched by the pandemic 
by any means — Nosek says they 
have been regularly testing em- 
ployees and shifting employee 
schedules to reduce interaction. 
Nonetheless, they had a staff 
member test positive the night of 
Jan. 8, and quarantined all staff 
members who had been in contact 
with them as a result until receiv- 
ing negative tests (on Facebook, 
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Atypical printed aluminum Fort Point can, left, sits next to a can witha sticker. 


they reported that the infected 
staff member was asymptomatic 
and recovering well). 

All of this has been compounded 
by the sharp increase in demand 
for canned beers that can be drunk 
at home. In the first two weeks of 
March alone, beer sales increased 
8% in grocery, convenience, and 
liquor stores. 


REINVENTING THE CRAFT 


The fluctuation between factors 

has required brewers to be more 
nimble, creative, and resourceful 
than ever before. While some brew- 
eries have had to make occasional 
aesthetic changes, like Fort Point, 
others have held off on releasing 
new beers, or laid off employees 

to counteract the financial strain. 
“Some people were putting it in 
jars, like mason jars — they were 
literally packaging beer any possible 
way you could,’ says Nosek. 

Even the transition alone was 
difficult to estimate — Coyle of 
the Can Van says multiple brew- 
eries had her return repeatedly in 
a short span, realizing beer they 
thought they could still sell in kegs 
had to be canned. Breweries that 
didn’t already have their own can- 
ning lines and had to depend on 
services like hers were hardest hit. 
The Can Van even eliminated their 
minimums for orders, sacrificing 


a little bit of profit to instead to 
work with any brewery that could 
at least cover their transportation 
costs. “From day one [of the pan- 
demic] the phone started ringing 
off the hook, and we were trying to 
figure out how we can help every- 
body and make sure that everyone 
has equal access to be able to can 
their beers,” she says. 

Even those who had their own 
canning lines are often limited 
by storage issues in the crowded 
San Francisco Bay Area. Laughing 
Monk Brewing, with canning fa- 
cilities in Bayview, says that even 
when extra cans were available 
to stock-up they could only hold 
a short supply. Head of Brewing 
Jeff Moakler says that if he could, 
he would have bought a truckload 
of cans when they were available, 
but could only store between one 
quarter to a third of that amount, 
or five to eight palettes of cans. 
“Most breweries in the city have 
storage issues because it’s such a 
small area,” he says. “Some brewer- 
ies have offsite storage where they 
can store some stuff, but I'd say all 
breweries have at least some stor- 
age issues.” 

Many breweries have collapsed 
entirely under the pressure. South 
San Francisco’s Armstrong Brew- 
ery, for example, closed their doors 
permanently in August. Southern 
Pacific Brewery in the Mission 
closed in September. Ferment, 


Drink, Repeat (FDR) Brewing in 
Portola Valley closed their doors at 
the end of the year. These are only 
some of the industry’s losses. 

Those who have stayed afloat 
may be looking at an even tough- 
er 2021: As a result of last year’s 
shortages, can suppliers have 
raised prices industry-wide for the 
first time in years. The increases 
may sound small — breweries 
who spoke with SF Weekly said 
can prices had increased anywhere 
from one tenth of a cent to half a 
cent per can — but even a small 
increase can throw off budget cal- 
culations in a big way. “This is the 
biggest increase that we’ve seen in 
the last 10 years,” says Jenn Coyle. 

Those increases might get 
passed onto consumers, says Cat- 
alana from Fort Point. “Breweries, 
specifically production breweries 
like Fort Point — we operate at a 
very thin margin so a 5% increase 
to the price of cans is significant,” 
he says. “At Fort Point we’ve kept 
our pricing consistent so far into 
2021, but I suspect you'll start to 
see this reflected in the price to 
consumers.” 

There might be a silver lining 
to the pandemic however, too. 
Let’s face it — the pandemic has 
encouraged a lot more at-home 
drinking, and mass produced stan- 
dards like Coors and Bud Light 
only entertain for so long. Many 
customers, including this reporter, 
have found themselves indulging 
in creative craft beverages from 
small local businesses we want to 
support. And brewers, responding 
with an increased offering of can 
beer, have forged relationships 
with customers who may have nev- 
er discovered them before. 

Laughing Monk, for example, 
already had a plan to increase 
canning in 2020. “We were trying 
to build up a higher margin, just 
maybe not as high as we are now,’ 
says Moakler. 

Ryan Nosek, from Ghost Town 
Brewing, says he calls this shift a 
“silver lining,” albeit a small one. 
“We've established new relation- 
ships with customers that we pre- 
viously hadn't interacted with, and 
we want to keep them,” he says. 
“When things open up, and the 
keg accounts return, we're just go- 
ing to be making a lot more beer.” 


VANLIFE 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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KINGDOM 


of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 iaavel St., San Francisco 


ASIAN AMERICAN 
melelem@elanlerclah 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 
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Dumpling Park 2KBe= i 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


2048 Taraval St., san Francisco 


(415) 359-2600 or’ 


advertise@sfmediaco.com 


THURSDAY, 


JANUARY 28, 2021 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 
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E KNOW IT’S something of 
a Hallmark holiday, but, if 
you haven't yet dissolved 
into a puddle of cynicism 
in the past eleven months, this is 
the Valentine’s Day chocolate gift 
guide for you. Save your Godiva 

or Lindt-shopping spree for after 
Feb. 14, when the brand names 

go on sale at Target, and opt to 
shop small and local when buying 
a special gift for your loved ones. 
Or, in the immortal words of Parks 
& Recreation and self-care-themed 
Etsy candles, treat yourself! 





SOCOLA CHOCOLATIER 


535 Folsom St. 
socolachocolates.com 


Founded and owned by sisters 
Wendy and Susan Lieu, Socola 
Chocolatier incorporates “unique, 
cosmopolitan flavors” in its 
sweets. Some standouts include: 


HEART'S DELIGHT 


AValentine’s Day Sweet-Buying Guide 


the raspberry pop rocks chocolate 
bar ($9.95); the Little Saigon Box 
($38.95 for 12 pieces), which fea- 
tures lychee, sriracha, and spices 
commonly found in pho (“beef and 
noodles not included”); and the tea 
collection ($38.95 for 12 pieces). 


KOKAK CHOCOLATES 
3901 18th St. 
kokakchocolates.com 


Kokak definitely follows through on 
the saying, “the more the merrier,’ 
with its five-box chocolate love tow- 
er ($96.95) featuring truffles from 
its pies, coffee and tea, Castro pride, 
and happy hour collections. It also 
comes with a palette-shaped dark 
chocolate bar, but if you want to opt 
for something a little more tradi- 
tional, order one of their five-piece 
Valentine’s bouquets ($19.95), com- 
plete with heart-shaped chocolates 
and gold floral designs. 
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RECCHIUTI CONFECTIONS 
1 Ferry Building, Shop #30 
recchiuti.com 


Recchiuti Confections has plenty 
of Valentine’s boxes to choose 
from, with themed ganache to 
match. Red and white beakers 
decorate its Chemistry of Love 
($28) burnt caramel truffles, doves 
for its Love Birds box ($48), and 
heart-holding hand for its (yes, 
you guessed it) Heart in Hand 
chocolates ($88). Valentine’s Day is 
probably the most corny calendar 
day, so you might as well go all out. 


9TH AND LARKIN 


O9thandlarkin.com 


This engineer-run shop boasts 
small batch, bean-to-bar chocolate, 
and a monthly chocolate club sub- 
scription ($32.99) for the gift that 
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Heart-shaped truffles for a loved one... or yourself! 


keeps on giving (or, automatically 
renewing every 30-ish days). This 
gift will arrive after Feb. 14, but a 
belated present might be worth it 
if it’s recurring. 


BRIGADEIROSPRINKLES 


brigadeirosprinkles.com 


The founder of BrigadeiroSprin- 
kles, Zeila, used to make briga- 
deiros, a condensed milk and co- 
coa-based Brazilian dessert, in her 
hometown of Sdo Paulo. Now, she 
does this at her shop in San Fran- 
cisco. The Valentine’s Day sets ($45 
for 12 pieces, $60 for 24) include 
rosewater and champagne-infused 
treats, along with other classic fla- 
vors like coffee or bourbon. 


KOKAK CHOCOLATES 


3901 18th St. 
kokakchocolates.com 


Kokak definitely follows through 
on the saying, “the more the mer- 
rier,’ with its five-box chocolate 
love tower ($96.95) featuring 
truffles from its pies, coffee and 
tea, Castro pride, and happy hour 
collections. It also comes with a 
palette-shaped dark chocolate bar, 
but if you want to opt for some- 
thing a little more traditional, 


order one of their five-piece Valen- 
tine’s bouquets ($19.95), complete 
with heart-shaped chocolates and 
gold floral designs. 


XOX TRUFFLES 


754 Columbus Ave. 
xoxtruffles.com 


Truffle maker Jean-Marc Gorce 
grew up gifting and eating home- 
made chocolate for the holidays. 
Honoring that history, he’s taken 
a family recipe for French-style 
truffles to San Francisco, where 
he makes these sweets with his 
own style in North Beach. Each 
20-piece truffle set ($15) comes in 
a variety of boozy flavors, like hon- 
ey vodka or spicy cayenne tequila. 
There are also fruit and tea-based, 
non-liqueured flavors and vegan 
options. You can even buy a whole 
pound of them ($60) — that’s 80 
pieces. 


FEVE CHOCOLATES 


2222 Palou Ave. 
fevechocolates.com 


Feve’s nine-piece dome collection 
($25) is a fan favorite, thanks to 
its colorful, glossy exteriors and 
exciting seasonal flavors. At press 
time, its rotating flavor guide 


sported raspberry lemon coconut, 
salted caramel, and gin and tonic. 


TINYB CHOCOLATE 


tinybchocolate.com 


If you're looking for a date idea 
that’s safe and indoors, why not try 
making chocolate yourself? TinyB 
Chocolate, an online brigadeiro shop 
made in San Francisco, sells DIY 

kits ($44-$64) stocked with eight 
toppings, three truffle fillings, anda 
jar of brigadeiro spread. No cooking 


is required with tinyB’s pre-made kit. 


Z. CIOCCOLATO 


474 Columbus Ave. 
zcioccolato.com 


The reviews for Z. Cioccolato’s 
Fudge of Month club are glowing 
with adjectives like “tasty,” “rich,” 
and “yummi scrumptious deli- 
cious, so it seems like a subscrip- 
tion isn’t too bad of an idea. Every 
month for $25, you can get four 
new flavors shipped right to your 
doorstep. There are 50 different 
choices, from raspberry chocolate 
swirl to heath English toffee. 


Grace Z. Li is a staff writer for SF Weekly. 
gli@sfweekly.com 
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Call us for takeout or use Postmates, Doordash, Caviar, 
Grubhub, or Seamless for delivery 


e! © | “a 
PIOSEE FULL MENU AT WWW.TADSSF.COM/MENU 





Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


DoorDash « Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 


The Brazen Head 


3166 Buchanan @ Greenwich e Tel: (415) 921-7600 
www.brazenheadsf.com 
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To obtain justice for a pe 


rson injured by atruck, agood lawyer will confirm all available insurance policies. 


When Cyclists and Trucks Collide 
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Are there special rules governing accidents that involve cyclists 


andbigrigtrucks? BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & EMILE A. DAVIS 


N THE NEWS [ heard 
() about a truck that collided 
with a group of cyclists. It 
was horrendous. Some cyclists 
were terribly injured and one 
even died. I realize, as a cy- 
clist, how vulnerable we are, 
even when we are being cau- 
tious and aware. What pro- 
tections do we have if a truck 
takes us out? Anything? 





—William B., Berkeley 


HANK YOU FOR this import- 
ant question about trucks, 
cycling safety and protec- 
tions. As a cyclist myself, and 
having represented hundreds of 
cyclists, I am all too aware of the 
dangers caused by automobiles in 
general and the particular issues 


raised by large trucks. To answer 
your question, I look to three cat- 
egories of protection: First, steps 
that can be taken, as a cyclist, 

to avoid accidents with trucks; 
second, rules truck drivers must 
follow to ensure they are alert and 
aware; and, finally, if the first two 
fail, remedies and inquiries to seek 
justice after a collision. 


STEPS CYCLISTS CAN TAKE 


The sad truth is that many mo- 
torists simply do not see cyclists. 
It is not merely inattention, but 
a neurologic phenomenon some- 
times called, “filling in.” People’s 
brains are continuously anticipat- 
ing what we will see. If an object 
is obstructed, the brain simply, 
“fills in,” the missing information 
with its best guess. There are 
several steps a cyclist can take to 


make sure they are actually seen. 
The easiest is to use anti-cam- 
ouflage; wear bright colors and 
reflective gear, have lights and 
reflectors on a bicycle in order to 
stand out from the environment 
and draw attention to yourself. 
That way the cyclist is seen and 
the driver does not just, “fill in,” 
the scenery. 

You hit upon perhaps the most 
important other steps that can be 
taken — actively being cautious 
and using situational awareness 
to know when danger is increas- 
ing. These are key to a cyclist’s 
safety in relation to not only 
trucks, but traffic in general as 
well as roadway defects. 


DOT RULES 


Often, thankfully, long haul truck 
drivers are some of the best and 
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most experienced drivers on the 
road. Additionally, truck drivers 
are subject to many specific rules 
and regulations designed to make 
sure they are alert and driving 
safely. The Federal Department 
of Transportation, through the 
FMCSA (Federal Motor Carri- 

er Safety Administration) has 
regulatory authority over truck 
drivers. They have a number of 
safety-based regulations affect- 
ing property-carrying vehicles. 
Initially, the driver must be at 
least 21 years of age, possess a 
commercial license and complete 
a road test. Any driver who has 
been convicted of a DUI or trans- 
porting drugs would be disqual- 
ified from employment in this 
field. 

Once a driver is hired, they 
must record and certify in a log 
their driving start and end times 
as well as days off to demonstrate 
that they have followed basic safe- 
ty requirements such as: 


1. A driver must have had 10 
hours off duty before begin- 
ning a shift. 

2. A driver may not drive af- 
ter a period of 14 consecutive 
hours until he has had 10 
hours off duty. 

3. A driver may drive for a to- 
tal of 11 hours out of this pe- 
riod of 14 consecutive hours. 
4. A driver may not be on 
duty for a period of more 
than 60 hours in 7 consec- 
utive days or 70 hours in 8 
consecutive days. 


The requirements are even 
more stringent if the driver is 
transporting passengers. A com- 
plete list of DOT regulations can 
be found at fmcsa.dot.gov/regula- 
tions/title49/b/5/3 


IF A COLLISION OCCURS 


Unfortunately, the above precau- 
tions are not always enough anda 
cyclist is injured by a truck. When 
that occurs the law provides that 
a responsible party pay for the 
damages suffered by the person 


injured. The law anticipates that 
trucks have the potential to 

cause greater harm than typical 
automobiles. Insurance coverage 
for trucks, unlike the relatively 
small insurance policies required 
by automobiles, are more sub- 
stantial. Large commercial trucks 
transporting goods are required 
to carry a minimum of $750,000 
in available insurance. Companies 
are often also encouraged to carry 
additional Commercial General Li- 
ability insurance to protect their 
assets, and individuals injured be- 
cause of the potential trucks have 
for creating very serious injury, 
such as the collision that prompt- 
ed you to write. 

To obtain justice for a person 
injured by a truck, a good lawyer 
will confirm all available insur- 
ance policies. They will also inves- 
tigate to determine if the DOT 
safety regulations were properly 
followed. Where there was a fail- 
ure, it is important to determine 
if it was merely a failure of the 
truck driver to do the right thing 
or whether the employer of the 
driver set expectations or policies 
that required a driver to push the 
limits of the regulations and to 
drive unsafely. Similarly, a com- 
pany that employs truck drivers 
may not properly screen or train 
drivers appropriately for the type 
of driving they are tasked to do. 
Employer failures of this type can 
open the employer up to the po- 
tential liability to compensate an 
injured person beyond the limits 
of an insurance policy. 

As with many activities, if ev- 
eryone does their part to avoid 
accidents they become far less 
likely. However, they do still oc- 
cur. If you or someone you know 
is injured by a truck driver, while 
cycling or otherwise, consult an 
attorney such as those at the 
Dolan Law Firm who are experi- 
enced in that area of law. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm, PC. Emile A. Davis is a Managing 
Attorney based in our Oakland office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Free at last. 


Among many questionable pardons issued during 
Donald Trump's final hours in office, ahandful stand 
out as wins for legal cannabis. BYZACKRUSKIN 


HEN HISTORY remembers 
the presidency of Donald 
J. Trump, it is unlikely the 
focus will be on the things 
he did well. 

By contrast, the myriad mis- 
deeds and hateful actions of the 
45th man to be handed control 
of America — one might even 
call them “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” — are truly too vast 
to mention. On the short list are 
Trump’s targeted actions against 
immigrants, minorities, the envi- 
ronment, and, quite literally, ev- 
ery citizen of the country when 
it comes to his handling of the 
COVID-19 pandemic and legiti- 
mate loss in the 2020 election. 

Yes, even in President Trump’s 
final hours, the headlines told a 
story of well-financed favoritism 
in the form of bizarre, last-min- 
ute campaigns for clemency from 
those who unquestionably did 
not deserve it. 

Names like former Trump ad- 
viser Steve Bannon and rapper 
Lil Wayne garnered much of the 





attention when the list of 116 
names was finally released late 
on Trump’s final evening in of- 
fice. However, in the final tally 
of presidential pardons issued by 
Trump in the moments before 
his departure, there are at least 
a dozen names that are wholly 
deserving of the action. 

In total, Trump pardoned 12 
cannabis offenders as well as 
two dozen other drug offenders. 
In most cases, those pardoned 
were serving sentences that can 
best be described as “insanely 
harsh” but unfortunately also 
fall under the category of “par 
for the course’ when it comes to 
the type of sentences (excessive) 
issued to those primarily perse- 
cuted (Black and brown commu- 
nities) under the guise of the war 
on drugs. 

One such individual is Chi- 
cagoan Craig Cesal. Prior to re- 
ceiving a pardon from President 
Trump, Cesal was serving a life 
sentence for a conviction relat- 
ed to leasing tractor-trailers to 
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cannabis smugglers nearly two 
decades ago. Cesal, 61, has been 
in home confinement since June 
as a result of the pandemic. 

“lJust] to know that I won’t 
have to go back to the prison 
after COVID abates is a huge re- 
lief,” he told Marijuana Moment. 
“Many, many marijuana activists 
have worked for years to make 
this happen for me, with the Last 
Prisoner Project helping recently 
with my reintegration into soci- 
ety. My release and my clemency 
is due solely to the efforts of 
many marijuana activist groups, 
and I thank each and every one 
of them.” 

To take nothing away from 
Cesal, his statement underscores 
why some view Trump’s pardons 
as, at best, bittersweet: only 
those who are able to make the 
most noise seem to get heard. 
But what about those who have 
no vocal proponents? Is the gov- 
ernment telling us that if you 
can’t get Kim Kardashian to book 
meetings with the president on 
your behalf, you have no hope for 
release? 

“Some wonderful candidates 
were passed over, stresses Amy 
Povah, founder of the clemen- 
cy-focused advocacy group CAN- 
DO, in an interview with Law360. 
“I don’t know what happened... 

I was hoping all of the pot pris- 
oners we brought would get out. 
There were a lot of women, a lot 
of elderly people.” 

Underscoring Povah’s point: 
All 12 of the marijuana-related 
pardons issued by Trump to close 
out his presidency were to male 
convicts. 

Despite the numerous, valid 
criticisms being made of Trump’s 
pardoning logic, they also serve 
to emphasize a dire need on 
America’s part to overhaul the 
pardon system entirely. At the 
same time, these grievances 
should not diminish the joy or 
significance of people like Mi- 
chael Pelletier being granted 
their freedom. 

Before receiving his pardon, 
Pelletier had served 14 years of a 
life sentence from a federal mar- 
ijuana conviction. At the age of 
11, Pelletier became a paraplegic. 


He is now 64. It is absolutely a 
net positive that Pelletier is free, 
but how did he even get on the 
president’s radar? 

As it turns out, both Pelletier 
and Cesal were named in a letter 
sent to Trump in November by a 
coalition of prominent Republicans 
and celebrities. Republican state 
lawmakers from Kansas, Maine and 
Missouri, all signed on, as did stars 
like NBA champ Kevin Garnett and 
former Trump pardon recipient Al- 
ice Johnson. 

Even of those named in the let- 
ter, only a select number were se- 
lected for a pardon. One massive 
omission for many of the clemen- 
cy advocates who were working 
to get pot prisoners freed or 
granted commuted sentences 
under Trump? Luke Scarmazzo, 
who was arrested in 2006 and 
sentenced to 22 years in a federal 
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prison for operating a state-legal 
medical cannabis business in 
California. 

Despite being named in the 
Republican letter, Scarmazzo was 
not given a pardon, which begs 
the question: What will it take 
for his turn to come? 

The answer cannot be four 
years from now, especially when 
each day state-legal markets con- 
tinue to generate wealth. Forget 
legalizing cannabis on the federal 
level: Until drug prisoners like 
Scarmazzo are freed — inci- 
dentally, prisons aren’t doing 
great with this whole COVID-19 
thing — the legality of cannabis 
even within California will bear a 
shameful asterisk. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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Asa musician, there is this notion that your art has to come from a place of suffering, says Shaun Durkan, center. It’s taken mea longtime to shake that belief.’ 


T THE CORNER of Harrison 

and 16th streets stands a 

gray, drab warehouse with 

bars on the windows. A 
wholly unremarkable site, the 
building is nestled within a quiet 
industrial neighborhood, far re- 
moved from the restaurants and 
clubs that dot Valencia Street and 
other vibrant corridors of the Mis- 
sion District. 

But for Shaun Durkan — gui- 
tarist and chief songwriter for the 
post-punk trio Weekend—that 
nondescript address represents 
an asylum of sorts. Within those 
doors is Ruminator Audio, a re- 
cording studio that Durkan shares 
with longtime local producer, 
Monte Vallier. Surrounded by a 
phalanx of acoustic and electric 
guitars, various effects pedals and 
all sorts of studio gadgetry, (and 
followed closely by his beloved 
dog, Hazel), Durkan can reflect 
with some clarity on the twisting, 
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volatile path that led him to where 
he is today. 

“T’ve had this very surreal shift 
in perspective,” Durkan says. “It 
always shocks me — the things 
that we accept about ourselves. 
These habits that we develop — 
they come from somewhere and 
they are not forced upon us. We 
seem tortured by what we do to 
ourselves, but at the same time, we 
don't feel strong enough to shake 
our habits. As a musician, there 
is this notion that your art has to 
come from a place of suffering. It’s 
taken me a long time to shake that 
belief.” 

In the past 10 years, Durkan 
has experienced critical adulation 
for his work with Weekend, en- 
dured lengthy bouts of creative 
ennui and disinterest, fought 
through traumatic (and self-im- 
posed) personal and professional 
relationships, and battled a crip- 
pling drug addiction that left him 
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on the brink of death. It sounds 
silly, but there are enough plot 
twists to make a movie. Durkan 
even found time to cross paths 
with famous pharma-douche Mar- 
tin Shkreli. 

In many ways, it would have 
been unthinkable for him to be 
telling his story, in his studio, just 
nine months ago. But he is finally 
clean and sober, eager to embark 
on his artistic endeavors, and gen- 
erally feeling hopeful for the first 


time in years. 


EARLY PROMISE 


A native of Novato, Durkan was 
encouraged at a young age to 
explore music through his pro- 
gressively minded parents (his 
dad was in the ’80s Bay Area post- 
punk group Half-Church.) Durkan 
attended his first concert at the 
age of nine, a performance by San 
Francisco avant-rockers Oxbow 


(not exactly the Wiggles), and 
by his early teenage years he was 
playing guitar and other instru- 
ments in various bands, school 
and otherwise. 

It was at his sixth grade jazz band 
class that he met future Weekend 
guitarist Kevin Johnson, and 
following graduation from high 
school, those two enrolled in the 
San Francisco Art Institute, where 
they encountered Abe Pedroza, a 
drummer who shared their same 
taste in music. In 2009, those three 
officially formed Weekend. 

Embracing the brooding and 
ear-popping rawness of bands 
likes A Place to Bury Strangers, 
the feedback laden landscapes of 
shoegaze masters My Bloody Val- 
entine, and the boundless, big-sky 
nature of post-punkers Echo and 
the Bunnymen, the band managed 
to rein in the sounds of their idols 
without sounding revivalist. Their 
unique take on the time-honored 
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classics helped them eventually 
land on the legendary dream pop 
label Slumberland Records, based 
out of Oakland. 

Their 2010 debut album on 
Slumberland, Sports, quickly 
grabbed the attention of the 
national music blogosphere. 
Borrowing all the best elements 
of Joy Division, The Cure, and 
Slint, Sports was a testament that 
sounded decades in the making. 
A gripping masterpiece that was 
immediate, violent, and visceral, 
but also beautiful and ghostly, 
Sports won praise from perennial 
tastemaker Pitchfork (then still a 
definite voice in indie rock media) 
and other respected outlets, like 
Drowned in Sound and Stereogum. 

In its heading for the review of 
Sports, Pitchfork called the album 
“one of the most promising indie 
rock records of the year” and the 
band seemed destined to capitalize 
on their well-earned recognition. 
The fact that they hailed from San 
Francisco — then the epicenter 
of the indie rock world, with acts 
like Girls, Ty Segall, Thee Oh Sees, 
Tamaryn, and Mikal Cronin calling 
the city home — only seemed to 
add to the surefire nature of their 
upward trajectory. 

But during the process of re- 
cording Sports and the subsequent 
tours in support of the album — 
lengthy jaunts that included trips 
to Japan and Europe — the band 
fell into the familiar pattern of ex- 
cessive drinking and drug-taking, 
a rock cliché that’s a cliché for a 
reason. For Durkan, the transient 
lifestyle amplified tendencies he 
had noticed early on in his life. 

“Growing up, my dad had a 
pretty bad drinking problem and 
my mom also struggles with ad- 
diction, so I always felt like there 
was this energy inside of me that 
was just waiting to blow up at 
any moment,’ Durkan explains. 

“I waited until I was 18 to drink, 
and I still remember the first time 
I got drunk. I was in a hotel room 
and I absolutely ruined it. It was 
immediately disruptive, and very 
clear from the beginning that | 
was right, and I should have stayed 
away from it.” 
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BACK EAST 


Following two years of touring, the 
band returned to record its soph- 
omore album, Jinx (which, like 
Sports, was produced by Vallier.) 
Released in 2013, Jinx featured 
more pop-oriented songs — ur- 
gent, yet ethereal nuggets that 
traded Sports’ distortion and dis- 
sonance for hooks and palatable 
guitar riffs. An absolutely under- 
rated part of the Weekend catalog, 
Jinx failed to reach the critical 
heights of Sports and did not build 
the group’s fanbase beyond its loy- 
al followers. 

Prior to the release of Jinx, 
Durkan seized upon a long-ges- 
tating goal to live in New York 
City. Determined to stick together 
— but also cognizant about the 
need for a change — Johnson and 
Pedroza accepted Durkan’s offer 
to join him in the cross-country 
move, and by the end of 2012, all 
three members of the band relo- 
cated to Brooklyn (although unlike 
in the Bay Area, they all lived in 
separate places.) 

Brooklyn in 2013 represented 
ground zero for the indie rock 
community — a place where the 
brightest and most talented bands 
sought refuge and collaboration. 
Weekend had close contacts with 
the many venerable labels oper- 
ating in the borough at the time, 
including Captured Tracks, Mex- 
ican Summer, and Sacred Bones. 
Much like San Francisco in 2010, 
Brooklyn was the beating heart 
of the industry, but it was during 
these years in his new home that 
Durkan’s drug abuse continued to 
escalate, despite his misgivings. 

“It went from like this celebra- 
tory, kind-of-fun thing to this re- 
ally insular, private, and shameful 
thing,” Durkan remembers. “When 
we were living in San Francisco 
and Oakland, we would drink a 
lot and do some coke or MDMA. 

It wasn’t until I went over to New 
York that I started doing opiates. 
Opiates are one of those things 
where it’s like, ‘Oh, I got this, I can 
casually do this thing.’ And then 
like a month later you're hooked 
on heroin.” 

Initially, Durkan found his time 
on the East Coast rewarding. Geoff 
Rickly, the visionary behind the 
post-hardcore group Thursday, had 
founded Collect Records, and he 
quickly enlisted Durkan as an art 
director and to help with growing 
the label’s roster of artists (which 
included acts like Nothing, The 
Hotelier and Touché Amoré.) 


While working at Collect Re- 
cords, Durkan met Shkreli, the dis- 
graced financier. Shkreli eventually 
would be imprisoned for fraud, 
but not before drawing the ire of 
the nation for his unrepentant 
price-gouging practices while he 
was the CEO of a biotechnology 
firm. Along with being a ruth- 
less capitalist, Shkreli was also, 
strangely enough, a huge music 
fan, and after buying a guitar off 
Rickly, he offered to provide fi- 
nancing for Collect Records. 

“Martin had a bunch of money 
and wanted to invest it in a label, 
and so we took off, like immedi- 
ately — we had a really, really cool 
first year with him,” Durkan says. 
“I remember flying down with 
Martin to South by Southwest on 
a private jet. None of us realized 
what his plan was — at that time 
he was just a hedge fund guy and 
we were flush with cash. Unfor- 
tunately, it turned out to be this 
really dark, gross pharmaceutical 
money.” 

When revelations emerged of 
Shrkeli’s various acts of financial 
malfeasance, Rickly had little 
option other than to shutter the 
label, leaving Durkan without a job 
(at one point, he was driving an ice 
cream truck to make ends meet.) It 
added another layer of uncertainty 
for Durkan, who was hooked on 
heroin at that point. 


LOST YEARS 


“Tused dope every day for five 
years while I was in New York,” 
Durkan says. “I nearly died in the 
Collect Records offices. The only 
reason I’m alive now is because 
someone next door heard me fall 
and hit my head on the floor after 
using. They had to call the ambu- 
lance and I got two Narcan shots. 

Just as disconcerting as his drug 
use was Durkan’s drift away from 
his craft. An avowed music lover 
for as long as he could remem- 
ber, he began resenting his artist 
friends who were reaching the 
critical and commercial heights 
he thought Weekend deserved. 
Stuck in a drug-induced haze and 
self-imposed shame, Durkan es- 
sentially went two years without 
listening to any music. The verve 
that inspired the first Weekend 
albums had disappeared, creating a 
wedge between him and his band- 
mates, Johnson and Pedroza. 

The trio had moved out to the 
East Coast with the idea that they 
could reach new heights, embold- 
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ened and motivated by a tight-knit 
music scene that featured some of 
the most inventive minds in the 
industry. But that dream never 
materialized. 

“When we first started the band, 
I was really motivated and driv- 
en and that’s why we took off so 
quickly,” Durkan says. “We knew 
what we wanted, and we did it 
till we got it, and at some point 
I just lost that drive. Obviously, 
Kevin and Abe were concerned 
by that, and I’m sure that I com- 
pletely frustrated them at times. 
Whether it was me being out of it 
at practice, or not having the right 
priorities, or even selling their gear 
for dope. I mean, they put up with 
a lot.” 

Eventually, Johnson moved to 
Los Angeles and Pedroza ended up 
in Australia. And in 2019, Durkan 
followed suit, coming back to his 
home in the Bay Area. After seven 
years in New York, the band did 
not release a single recorded song. 

Toward the tail end of his stay 
in New York, Durkan got serious 
about getting sober. Under a doc- 
tor’s supervision, he began taking 
Suboxone, a combination of the 
long-acting opioid buprenorphine 
and naloxone, which helps reduce 
cravings and prevent overdoses. 
He also had the support of his 
girlfriend, who had stuck with 
him during the various ups and 
downs of his drug abuse. But 
when he moved back to the Bay 
Area — while his girlfriend ini- 
tially remained on the East Coast 
— Durkan encountered the same 
difficulties he experienced in New 
York, and he took to copping Xanax 
on the streets of the Tenderloin. 

Durkan says he can’t really re- 
member the first three months of 
this year, and the long toll of his 
addiction proved to be too much 
for his relationship. His partner 
broke up with him, at which time, 
Durkan finally realized that it was 
time to get clean. He enrolled in 
rehab on May 5 and stayed fora 
month, before moving into a half- 
way house for an additional two 
weeks of detox. He has now been 
sober for more than eight months. 


RENEWED PURPOSE 


Along with addressing a potential- 
ly fatal addiction, Durkan regained 
the artistic zeal that had been 
basically absent for nearly a de- 
cade. While in the midst of writing 
Sports and Jinx, Durkan tapped 
into an emotional wellspring that 


had been bubbling his whole life, 
and after being empty for years, 
that reservoir once again began 
producing the ambitious music 
that made Weekend so exciting 
and immediate in their early years. 

Withdrawing to Ruminator 
Audio, often with only Hazel and 
Vallier as his companions, Durkan 
began writing new Weekend songs 
while compiling and re-working 
half-sketched musical ideas that 
dated back to 2015. 

He also reforged his bonds with 
Pedroza and Johnson. Despite 
living in three different cities and 
on two separate continents, the 
trio once again began collabo- 
rating on new Weekend tracks, 
remotely patching in their parts 
together. The friendship between 
the trio has been strengthened, a 
testament to the patience and love 
displayed by Pedroza and Johnson, 
who stood by their pal through his 
years of unpredictable behavior. 

“We are super tight right now,” 
Durkan says. “Once you get sober, 
you realize how surface level a 
lot of your relationships are. But 
they’ve been my biggest supporters 
through all my darkest shit. And we 
are all super amped about playing 
together. Even Abe who’s in Aus- 
tralia — he is super excited about 
touring again at some point.” 

At the moment, the band has 
assembled 10-12 partially or com- 
pletely finished songs that are slat- 
ed for the third Weekend album. 
Durkan hopes to have the album 
completely recorded by the end of 
the year and released to the public 
in mid-2021. 

Early returns on the record are 
very promising. Three new songs 
Durkan played for the SF Weekly 
reveal a seamless blending be- 
tween the abrasive and expansive 
world of Sports with the more 
accessible and driving undercur- 
rents of Jinx. Like all the best 
Weekend songs, the new tracks 
marry moments of ugliness with 
beauty, grafting the profane to the 
profound. 

Durkan has said he has com- 
pletely reworked existing lyrics 
with different themes that address 
his sobriety and the difficulty of 
learning to make sense of the past 
and future from a new perspective. 
Traditionally Durkan’s vocal de- 
livery fell below the mix of Week- 
end’s lo-fi barrage of guitars and 
synths, evoking ambiguous and 
murky narratives. For the levels on 
the new songs, Durkan’s vocals are 
more prominent, adding credence 
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to his dogged effort to rewrite the 
words. 

Durkan says that relatively 
few people have even heard the 
new Weekend demos. Right now, 
the focus is on just finishing the 
album, after which he’ll shift his 
attention to record labels and dis- 
tributions. 

While he hones the details on 
the Weekend, Durkan is also im- 
mersing himself in other recording 
projects, helping to produce the 
upcoming album from the local 
shoegaze outfit Young Prisms. He 
is also producing a collaborative 
effort in Los Angeles that features 
members of Earth, Kevin Morby’s 
touring band and Best Coast’s 
touring band. Additionally, he 
started DJing a late-night radio 
program, called “Heavy Air,” that 
runs from midnight to 2 a.m. 
every Monday morning on 102.5 
KXSF (the selections skew toward 
post-punk, shoegaze, and dream 
pop, courtesy of both contempo- 
rary and classic artists.) 

Durkan understands that his 
sobriety will be an ongoing test, 
and he’s taking therapy to help 
explore and address the underlying 
conditions that contribute to his 
addictive nature. He’s enjoying the 
clarity brought on by his sobriety, 
including a renewed joy in hear- 
ing releases from new artists and 
reveling in the older tunes that 
first spurred on his love for music. 
Most importantly, he’s learning to 
live with himself, to be patient and 
accepting of who he has become. 

“T’ve always been one of those 
people who feels uncomfortable in 
general and I didn’t think I could 
handle my own feelings,” he says. 
“So, whenever I sensed some kind 
of struggle, I would use drugs to 
shut that down. The biggest change 
for me is to realize that I can stick 
with those feelings — they are not 
going to kill you and they will go 
away eventually. The minute I re- 
alized that, there was an immense 
internal shift. I’m not at the mercy 
of my feelings anymore.” 


For those struggling with addiction, 
the San Francisco Area of Narcotics 
Anonymous holds daily meetings, 
covering a variety of topics. Those 
meetings are now held on Zoom. 
Scheduling information on the meet- 
ings, plus additional details on recov- 
ery resources, is available at https:// 
sfna.org/. 


Will Reisman covers music for SF Weekly. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Terry Gross — definitely not morning people. 


OME OF THE most innova- 
tive and creative recording 
artists — Jimi Hendrix, Miles 
Davis and Brian Wilson chief 
among them — have used the re- 
cording studio as an instrument. 
But in the case of Bay Area band 
Terry Gross, the studio can be said 
to have created the band. 
Multi-instrumentalist Phil 
Manley is a member of post-rock 
trio Trans Am, and bassist Don- 
ny Newenhouse is an executive 
director at KQED. But the two 
musicians are also producers, au- 
dio engineers, and co-owners of El 
Studio, located in the northwest 
corner of Bayview-Hunters Point. 
And their idiosyncratically-named 
trio (with engineer and drummer 
Phil Becker) grew out of their 
work there. The band’s debut 
album, Soft Opening, will be re- 
leased Jan. 29. 
“Donny and I started the studio 
in early 2014,” Manley says. “Phil 
[Becker] and Donny had a band 
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with a record out on Alternative 
Tentacles, but that just sort of 
disintegrated. They still wanted 
to play, so the three of us started 
jamming informally — just fuck- 
ing around, really — at El Studio.” 

But the three musicians sensed 
a chemistry developing, so those 
sporadic sessions soon gave way 
to regular ones. “And because we 
were in the studio,” Manley ex- 
plains, “we were recording every- 
thing.” While El Studio features 
both analog and digital setups, 
the near-nonexistent expense 
associated with digital recording 
makes it the method of choice for 
Terry Gross. “Plus,” Manley says, 
only half-joking, “we don’t have 
the tape stock.” 

Some of the material on Soft 
Opening has been around quite a 
while; “Worm Gear,’ for example, 
comes from a 2015 jam. Once a 
song has been fully developed and 
refined, the trio switches to analog 
tape to record a finished version. 
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“Because then we know the song’s 
length, and we kind of know what 
we re doing,” Manley says. 

Manley says that El Studio spe- 
cializes in “loud rock bands,” but 
the facility doesn’t limit itself to 
one genre. “We've got a really big 
‘live’ room,” he says, “which is kind 
of unusual these days. I’ve [record- 
ed] a 13-piece band; I’ve recorded 
the Stanford drumline.” 

Because of the pandemic, El Stu- 
dio was shut down for most of the 
summer. But recent upgrades to its 
HVAC system mean that the stu- 
dio is once again a hive of activity. 
“The air is really moving through 
the building, so it’s much safer for 
people to record here now,’ Manley 
says. We established and imple- 
mented strict safety protocols, 
including contact tracing.” 

The pandemic also forced Terry 
Gross into a hiatus. “We took a 
really long break,” Manley says. 
But rehearsals started back up 
when the studio reopened. “It’s 
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only three of us in the studio, so 
we can stand far apart. We're all 
masked up and taking breaks reg- 
ularly outside.” 

Terry Gross’ sound is best de- 
scribed as big. The trio’s aesthetic 
is rooted in improvisation. “Every- 
thing that we've released has come 
out of something that was totally 
improvised and in-the-moment,” 
Manley says, sometimes “with slight 
adjustments and arranging.” Some 
recorded pieces, he notes, are first- 
take studio performances, with only 
the lyrics overdubbed later. 

Unlike Hendrix and Miles, when 
it comes to Terry Gross, Manley 
thinks of the studio as a tool, 
not an instrument. “There are 
times when we have a little fun 
with some studio trickery, but by 
and large, our approach is pretty 
straightforward. We’re just trying 
to capture the power of the band.” 

But while the songs grow out 
of improv, these skilled recording 
engineers don’t shy away from 
engaging in some post-production 
cut-and-paste of the sort that 
Miles Davis and producer Teo 
Macero employed in the making 
of Bitches Brew and Jack John- 
son. Newenhouse notes that in its 
original form, the album side-long 
track “Space Voyage Mission’ was 
48 minutes long.” he says. So the 
band went back to the tape after- 
ward and spliced out sections. “If 
someone ate shit,’ Manley laughs, 
“wed cut that out.” 

The abstract character inherent 
in Terry Gross’ music is nicely offset 
by a commitment to — if not quite 
pop music values — a focus on mel- 
ody. In the case of “Space Voyage 
Mission,” the trio, led by drummer 
Becker seated at the editing con- 
sole, whittled away at the lengthy 
recording. “There were these really 
stark core elements that clearly 
felt like a song,’ Newenhouse says. 
“And then all of a sudden, there was 
a good feeling to it.” 

So what happens to the pieces 
that end up on the cutting floor? 
Might they get used in a future 
song? “That’s a great question,’ Ne- 
wenhouse says. “I’ve never listened 
back to those parts.” Manley chimes 
in: “I would say, probably not.” 

In any event, Terry Gross easily 
amassed enough solid material 


for the three-track Soft Opening, 
with a run time of nearly 39 
minutes. Those marathon studio 
sessions tend to bear creative 
fruit. Newenhouse provides a bit 
more description of how it hap- 
pens: “We'll be like, “That’s pretty 
awesome. Let’s learn that part 
and make it into a song.’ Then it’s, 
“You know, I can hear some vocals 
here. I can hear this over here.’ It’s 
a really organic process.” 

It’s so organic, in fact, that 
advance preparation is virtually 
unknown. “I don’t think there’s 
been one time in five years when 
somebody came in and said, ‘Hey! I 
got a riff!,”” says Newenhouse. “It’s 
very much the product of the three 
of us playing,’ Manley agrees. 

Much of Soft Opening was actu- 
ally recorded before the pandemic 
struck, so the songs have been 
performed live on stage. “That’s 
been the funniest, craziest part of 
the whole project,” Newenhouse 
says with a laugh. “We had to learn 
‘Space Voyage Mission’ all over 
again, in its 19-minute form!” 

Even since live music hit the 
pause button, Terry Gross has 
remained busy. Before releasing 
Soft Opening, the band initiated 
a “stay at home’ series of digital 
releases. Taken together, those 
tracks — “Spicy Legato,” “Quaran- 
tine Dream,” “Mushroom Waltz,” 
“Rough Window,’ and “Full Disclo- 
sure’ — easily add up to at least 
another album’s worth of material. 

So ... about the band name. 
When they got together, Newen- 
house says that the three musicians 
thought, “Well, we’re increasing our 
chances we-don’'t-know-how-ma- 
ny-fold of getting interviewed on 
WHYY in Philadelphia!” 

Fingers crossed. 


Bill Kopp covers music for SF Weekly. 
©) @the_musoscribe 


‘SOFT OPENING: 


MUMMIES hh dds 


Jan. 29 Self Released 


S9 Bandcamp Stream 


terrygrossband.bandcamp.com 
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When You Know, You Know... 
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Sometimes you just have to do what you know you need to do. 





Make alist of pros andcons-andtrusttheresults. BYDAN SAVAGE 


many people over the years to help them feel normal and human in 

their kinks, fantasies, sexuality, etc. But I’m having a more difficult 
time extending similar acceptance to myself. I was in a three-year rela- 
tionship with a cis straight man. I recently moved across the country for 
graduate school and this was the catalyst for me to put my foot down 
about opening the relationship in order to get my sexual needs met. We 
tried being open but he found it too emotionally challenging. 

When we were together he showed me love in many ways, Dan, but he 
would not eat my pussy or finger me or use a vibrator or any other sex 
toys on me. He quit his own therapy for depressive symptoms and anxi- 
ety after just three sessions; he won't do couple's therapy; he won't even 
have a conversation with me about why, exactly, my pussy and sexual 
pleasure are aversive to him. Even hearing me moan in pleasure or arous- 
al seemed to make him recoil. All he wanted was blow jobs and occasional 
sessions of intercourse. He had some ED issues that he felt bad about, 
but I told him multiple times that erections are not a big deal for me 
— what I like about sex is the intimacy, the play, and mutual pleasure. 
He is not a bastard, but the sex remained phallocentric. Writing this, I 
know that I made a reasonable decision for myself. Yet I continue to be 
wracked with guilt over pursuing (pandemic-safe) sex when I know this 
guy, who I love very much and care about very deeply, still has feelings 
for me and still wants to us be together, exclusively. 

Do you have any idea of what gives, based on your experience? I’ve 
been trying to understand and open the lines of communication for 
years. And, how do | stop beating myself up for hurting his feelings when 
my friends keep telling me I gave the relationship my all 


Gey pete BI woman here. I have recommended your column to 


— Feminist Under Compulsive, Kink-Induced Nauseous Guilt 


for the hurt feelings your 

ex-boyfriend — please make 
that break permanent — more than 
earned. You gave him three years 
and God alone knows how many 
blowjobs and he either didn’t love 
you enough to work on himself or 
he’s so damaged he’s incapable of 
doing the work. Either way, FUCK- 
ING, your ex-boyfriend is not in 
good working order, sexually or 
emotionally, and that’s not gonna 
change. He won't talk to a shrink 
about his own shit, he won’t see 
a couples’ counselor about your 
shared shit, he won't touch your 
pussy and he doesn’t want anyone 
else to touch your pussy — oh, and 
if you make even the slightest sound 
during sex, if a moan or, God forbid, 
a request should escape your lips, 
he recoils. Charitable reading: your 
ex-boyfriend is a closeted necro- 
philiac and any sign of life from you 
turns him off. Slightly less charitable 
read: your ex-boyfriend was raised to 
believe that sex is something a wom- 
an endures, not something a woman 
enjoys, and any sign that you might 
actually enjoy sex turns him off. 


Yy OU’RE NOT RESPONSIBLE 


UOJMAN 20r 


I don’t know what his issues are, 
FUCKING, and neither do you. All 
we know for sure is that he has is- 
sues and, whatever else they might 
be, they are disqualifying. You asked 
for the only accommodation that 


might make it possible for you to 
stay in this relationship and stay 
sane — opening it up so you could 
seek sexual satisfaction elsewhere — 
and he couldn't handle it. 


lated physical separation, ghosted on me, went to a hotel, and had 


M Y GIRLFRIEND OF six months got drunk one week into a work-re- 


sex for two days straight with another man. She then called and 
confessed everything. She’s remorseful and says it was alcohol-related 
and that she doesn’t remember the details. My take is that if she was 
too drunk to remember the details, she was too drunk to consent, which 
equals rape, right? I encouraged her to file a police report and get this 
rapist off the streets. She says she doesn’t know his name or number 
and doesn’t want to pursue legal action. She does remember the sex was 
unprotected and took Plan B today and is getting a full STI screening. 
She’s exhibiting signs of trauma — I've been down this road with an 
ex — and I'm trying to be supportive but I don’t think I can continue. 
Would I be the biggest asshole in the world to end this? Other details: 
she was married to a woman for the past five years and I was the first 
man she was ever with until this rape happened. I’m 50 years old, she’s 
28 years old. What the fuck do I do? She's fragile and I have been sup- 
porting her financially for the last six months, which is weird since her 


job pays twice what mine does. 


girlfriend was black-out drunk 

that whole weekend and in- 
capable of offering meaningful 
consent and the person she was 
with knew she was too fucked up 
to consent to sex — and wasn’t 
too fucked up to consent to sex 
himself — and she was raped. 
It’s also possible your girlfriend 
was drunk but not so drunk 
she couldn’t consent, JSG, and 
is overstating how drunk she 
was because she doesn’t want 
to share the details with you, 
details you aren’t entitled to. It’s 
also possible she was raped and 
is reluctant to go to the police 
because she knows telling her 
story — which could be entirely 
true — won't result in an arrest, 
much less a prosecution, and so 
going to the police wouldn't get 
this rapist — if the guy is a rap- 
ist — off the streets and could 
cause her further trauma. 

Zooming out for a second... 
you assume a man forced your 
girlfriend to do something she 


| T'S ENTIRELY POSSIBLE your 


— Just Seeking Guidance 


didn’t want to do (fuck him all 
weekend) and your response is 
to force your girlfriend to do 
something she doesn’t want 

to do (file a police report). You 
need to stop that. If you think 
she’s showing signs of trauma, 
you should urge her to seek help 
from a rape counselor or trauma 
specialist, i.e. someone in a bet- 
ter position to assess the situa- 
tion than you are, JSG, someone 
who doesn't have cause to feel 
conflicted or resentful or angry 
about what did or did not happen 
that weekend. 

And if you want to end the 
relationship, you should, JSG, 
and you can break up with some- 
one without being an asshole or 
abandoning them. Offer her your 
support — offer your emotional 
support, withdraw your finan- 
cial support — and give her the 
names of some local rape crisis 
centers in your area. 
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HAULING CONSTRUCTION | ROOFING HANDYMAN 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 


Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 


AUN ERI Le 


80,8, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
¢ Senior Discount 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www.sospainting.com 


Lic.#526818 





MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen » Bath « Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering » Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419,130-1818 


Advertise in SF 
WEEKLY Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 
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HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


5 
ROOFING INC. 


COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 
415-583-0528 


SFWEEKLY.COM 











Handyman Lou Repair on 
doors, locks, rodent-proof- 
ing, appliance hookup, & 
demo. 415-225-4637 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 





INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 








REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


MASSAGE THERAPY 
VY SWEET & Call 415-359-2600 
PETITE or visit SFWeekly.com 
Call Debbie at 





* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 





415-571-9873 





Advertise in 
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